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INTERNATIONAL MORALITY. 

L. S. WOOLF. 

SIDGWICK has an almost unique power and method of 
analysis. He draws distinctions with painstaking 
pertinacity in such a way as to obliterate finally all out- 
lines. One lays down a book like the Elements of Politics 
with the pleasant feeling that probably there are no such 
things as ideas, or that if there are they almost certainly 
mean nothing. International law and international mo- 
rality he assumes to exist, and then very gently he begins 
to distinguish them from law and morality and from one 
another, until, with a final full stop, he unintentionally 
leaves one convinced that international law and morality 
do not exist. The ordinary man, if he ever opened Sidg- 
wick or could read him when opened, would at the present 
time conclude that in this he had found a philosophical 
corroboration of his own belief. We are all telling one 
another that international law and morality do not exist, 
and, if the newspapers ever quoted Hobbes, we should be 
told again and again in those forceful words of the Levia- 
than that in the relations of independent states "right and 
wrong, justice and injustice have no place." 

Sidgwick himself, it should be noted, says flatly that 
experience proves Hobbes to have been wrong: "there are 
accepted rules of international duty, and the pursuit of 
national self-interest is restrained by them." It would be 
comforting in these times to be able to agree with him, 
and it may therefore be of value to make a brief inventory 
of the facts and of our own beliefs upon the subject, to 
see what connection with and influence upon the relations 
of states and foreign policy the ideas of right and wrong 
have had in the past. And in doing this I propose as far 
as possible to neglect the well-worn questions of interna- 
tional law, or rather to embrace and lose them in the wider 
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question — what actual effect have ideas of right and wrong 
had upon the handling of international affairs and why has 
the effect been so small? Morality, in the sense in which 
I am using it, is essentially what the ordinary man means by 
morality. The ordinary man would say: "It is right to tell 
the truth even though it harms you," or "It is wrong to 
cheat even though it benefits you"; and there can be no 
question that in the relations of ordinary men with one 
another these general rules frequently cause them to tell 
the truth or to keep their hands out of the pockets of their 
neighbors. It is morality of this kind with which I am 
concerned, a belief in the Tightness or wrongness of certain 
actions which actually influences persons to do or avoid 
those actions. 

The frequent use of two words "right" and "wrong" 
points to a broad distinction in morality. It has in fact 
two sides, one positive, the other negative. In practice 
there is all the difference in the world between telling the 
truth and not telling a lie, between doing something which 
you don't want to do or which is against your interests 
because it is right, and not doing something which you want 
to do or which is in your interests because it is wrong. 
The morality of Jesus Christ was essentially of the active 
or positive kind; his doctrine with its "turn to him the 
other also," and its "Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you" led almost logi- 
cally to the British private morality taught in the nine- 
teenth century that the goodness of an action varied in an 
inverse ratio with its pleasantness. Samuel Smiles and 
Miss Edgeworth's Moral Tales, inspired by the Sermon on 
the Mount, have no use for the child who merely "eschews 
evil," and the good man is represented as searching the 
world with a lantern for good (and unpleasant) things to do. 

Is there any positive international morality in this 
sense? Has the view ever been seriously held or acted 
upon that a nation should do good for the sake of doing 
good, should risk the loss not of the whole but of even a 
square yard of the world in order to save its soul? Asked 
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these questions off hand, most people would be inclined to 
answer with a decided negative and to maintain that rules 
of international morality, even when admitted, have been 
negative, merely imposing limits upon the right to pursue 
national self-interest. It would be difficult to find in his- 
tory a case of a nation or statesman acting or professing 
to act in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount or even of 
Maria Edgeworth, and almost as difficult to find a case in 
which any large body of public opinion urged a statesman 
so to act. And yet a more curious search into the past does 
reveal the fact that more modified forms of altruism have 
influenced foreign policy and have been professed as rules 
of international action. 

The Thucydidean Pericles claimed that Athens was the 
school of Hellas, because "we alone do good to our neigh- 
bors not upon a calculation of interest, but in the con- 
fidence of freedom and in a frank and fearless spirit." 1 
Unfortunately facts hardly uphold the claim. The words 
were spoken just when war broke out, a time of emotional 
stress at which nations are peculiarly liable to believe in the 
nobility of their own motives. When fifteen years of war 
had — if one may use the expression — taken the gilt off the 
national gingerbread, the Athenian ambassador to Melos 
gave a far more faithful picture of his country's view of in- 
ternational morality: "You and we should say what we 
really think, and aim only at what is possible, for we both 
alike know that into the discussion of human affairs the 
question of justice only enters where the pressure of neces- 
sity is equal, and that the powerful exact what they can, 
and the weak grant what they must." 2 

We have indeed to go to much more modern times to 
find a case in which a nation can with some reason claim to 
have acted from really altruistic motives. Perhaps the 
most curious of all such cases was the first, namely the 
action of Britain with regard to the slave trade in 1815. 
It would of course be absurd to say that no motives of 

1 Thucydides II, 40. 

2 Thucydides V, 89. 
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self-interest entered into the anti-slavery agitation. It 
did, but none the less the international action of Great 
Britain was most certainly caused by a remarkable popular 
wave of positive morality. Large numbers of persons 
thought that slavery was morally wrong and they insisted 
that their ministers should devote their whole efforts to 
abolish it at the congress which had really met to recon- 
struct Europe. "The nation is bent upon the object," 
Castlereagh wrote in his instructions to Sir H. Wellesley 
in August 1814. "I believe there is hardly a village that 
has not met and petitioned upon it ; both Houses of Parlia- 
ment are pledged to press it, and the Ministers must make 
it the basis of their policy." This case ought to make 
everyone careful of dogmatizing about national psychology, 
foreign policy, and international morality. Here was a 
nation which had just successfully finished an exhausting 
war of many years' duration, apparently fought on behalf of 
its own and the world's independence, compelling its minis- 
ters at the final settlement not to protect or advance its 
own interests, taking no notice of the questions of Poland, 
Germany, Italy, France, but insisting that freedom should 
be given to some thousands of African negroes in French 
and Spanish colonies. To realize fully this curious phenom- 
enon one must remember that to-day it would only be par- 
alleled if when Sir Edward Gray goes to the European 
conference a wave of popular moral enthusiasm should com- 
pel him to make the basis of his policy not the restoration of 
Alsace Loraine, not the restoration of Poland, not the de- 
struction of German militarism or the crushing of Germany, 
but the abolition of the drink traffic in Africa. And the 
parallel would only be really complete in its altruism if the 
country and the ministers were willing to restore Togoland 
to Germany as "compensation" 3 for her agreement to 
abolish the drink traffic. 

No nation has ever again reached quite so quixotic a 
height in its foreign policy as Britain attempted to reach in 

3 At one time it was seriously proposed to cede Trinidad to France as com- 
pensation for abolishing slavery. 
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1815. But in 1876 a somewhat similar instance occurred 
again in the British nation. The Bulgarian case was similar 
in that a gust of popular feeling, distinctly moral, had for 
a time a considerable effect upon the international rela- 
tions and foreign policy of the country. It differed, how- 
ever, in one important and interesting particular, namely, 
that the feeling in the country was directly and deliberately 
roused by a politican and a statesman, who however, one 
must add, was out of office. Mr. Gladstone in his famous 
pamphlet, The Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the 
East, and in his astonishing campaign and speeches of 1876 
and 1877 attempted to persuade the nation to subordinate 
what it considered its interests to principles of morality, 
and very nearly succeeded. No more extreme case could 
be imagined, because it was and remained an axiom of 
British policy that British interests made it imperative to 
bolster up Turkey and to keep Russia's hands off her at all 
costs. And Gladstone, despite his unfortunate habit of 
ambiguity, did not upon this occasion yield to it: he went 
the whole moral hog. Looking "like an inspired man," 
he told the House of Commons that: "there were other days 
when England was the hope of freedom. Wherever in the 
world a high aspiration was entertained, or a noble blow 
was struck, it was to England that the eyes of the oppressed 
were always turned. You talk to me of the established 
tradition and policy in regard to Turkey. I appeal to an 
established tradition older, wider, nobler far — a tradition 
not which disregards British interests, but which teaches 
you to seek the promotion of these interests in obeying 
the dictates of honor and justice." For a time Gladstone 
swept the country off its feet into the paths of peace and 
righteousness, and though Disraeli had in November 1876 
been quite ready for a "righteous " war on behalf of Turkey, 
by April 1877, when Russia declared war, there was no 
chance of England doing anything but remain neutral. It 
must, however, be added that it was not for long that "the 
established tradition and policy in regard to Turkey" were 
exchanged for a policy of "honor and justice." It can 

Vol. XXVI.— No. 1. 2 
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hardly be said that anything except a mistaken view of 
British interests guided British diplomatists in 1878 at the 
Congress of Berlin. 

These are I believe the only two cases in which positive 
international morality has actually dictated national ac- 
tion. There are of course innumerable cases in which 
statesmen and nations have claimed, and rightly claimed, 
to act from moral motives, but in all these cases it will be 
found that admittedly the dictates of national interests 
coincided with the dictates of international morality. The 
peculiarity of the anti-slavery and Bulgarian agitations 
was that the appeal to self interest was neglected and a 
certain course of action demanded solely because it was 
believed to be right. But though no other particular in- 
stances of pure international altruism can be quoted, there 
is in existence a document in which a British Minister, at 
the command of his sovereign, attempted to lay down for 
practical purposes the principles upon which the cabinet 
should allow morality to dictate policy. Queen Victoria 
had been so upset by Palmerston's principles and methods 
that when in 1851 she obtained his abrupt disappearance 
from the Foreign Office she took the disconcerting course 
of asking his successor, Lord Granville, to lay down "the 
general principles for the conduct of our foreign policy." 
Lord Granville's memorandum 4 was a most interesting 
document. He begins with the statement that the duty 
and interest of a country like Britain are "to encourage 
progress among other nations." But in this task she must 
use "justice, moderation, and self-respect," and must not 
seek to encourage progress by "any undue attempt to en- 
force her own ideas by hostile threats." "One of the first 
duties of a British Government" is "the encouragement of 
British foreign trade," but "in aiming at this all considera- 
tions of a higher character were not to be pushed aside." 
"Non-intervention in the internal affairs of other countries" 
was a principle tending "to strengthen the lasting influence 

4 The quotations which follow are taken from the summary of the draft of 
this memorandum given in Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice's Life of Lord Granville. 
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of the nation upon the opinion of the world" ; as to whether 
intervention should take place, "no general rule, however, 
could be uniformly applied." The government should 
support "the establishment of liberal institutions and the 
reductions of tariffs" in foreign countries, but they should 
" press these views only when fitting opportunities oc- 
curred." 

Comment upon this document is unnecessary. Let us 
return to the subject of positive international morality. 
A statesman arguing that policy should be based upon such 
morality would say in effect: "We ought to do this because 
it is right, even though it does conflict with our interests." 
Such an attitude is, as we have seen, extremely rare. The 
ordinary attitude of statesmen and foreign policy is: "We 
ought to do this because it is both morally right and ma- 
terially to our interests." This was habitually the argu- 
ment of that typically British statesman, Palmerston. 
Again and again in his speeches he shows a deep and honest 
conviction that by a law of nature the dictates of British 
interests and of morality invariably coincide. He was so 
convinced of this that sometimes he appeared to be purely 
a materialist and sometimes purely an idealist. This hap- 
pened because he sometimes argued to himself: "This is 
right because it is to British interest," and at other times: 
"This is to British interest because it is right." That this 
is the true view of Palmerston can be seen from the light 
in which his career appears to M. Hanotaux — it is from 
foreign writers that one always gets the truest conception of 
our own political history. To M. Hanotaux, Palmerston is 
a typical idealist, a man moved by a moral passion for 
liberty. "Partout ou la cause liberale se leve, Palmerston 
accourt et se declare son champion. II chargerait plut6t 
les moulins a vent .... II chante : ' Mort aux tyrans ! ' En 
Italie, en Espagne, en Portugal, en France, en Allemagne, 
sur les continents et sur les mers, il est de toutes les parties 
revolutionnaires. On dit: 'II soigne ainsi les inter^ts ang- 
lais.' Oui, mais aussi il suit sa pente : il est fils de la Revolu- 
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tion. . . .(Chez lui) l'inter^t national avait lie" partie avec 
Vid&s."' 

There is in fact no doubt that the Palmerstonian policy 
really allowed morality to govern international relation- 
ships to a greater extent than that of most ministers. The 
motive of his actions was the fostering of liberty rather 
than of British interests. If he had been good at introspec- 
tion and truthfully confessed his attitude, he would usually 
have had to express it thus: "I think we ought to do this 
because it is right, and" — as an afterthought — "because it 
is also to the country's interest." In practice this way of 
looking at things is substantially different from that of most 
statesmen, whose real process of thought almost invariably 
appears to be: "I think we ought to do this because it is 
to the country's interest, and" — as an afterthought — "be- 
cause it is right." 

There is only one other point about positive morality 
in international relationships which deserves attention. It 
is a curious fact that practically every case in which al- 
truistic action has been professed by or recommended to a 
nation has been a case in which the "liberty" of some 
human beings was in question. Thus both the anti-slavery 
and the Bulgarian agitations were questions of liberty; and 
the whole Palmerstonian policy was directed against tyr- 
anny. There is indeed some ground for believing that the 
positive international moral sense has at present only de- 
veloped with regard to freedom. There are many people, 
especially in this country, who would say that it is the duty 
of a state, regardless of its own interests, to protect the 
freedom of another state, especially if the inhabitants of the 
latter are of kindred race to themselves. But it is difficult 
if not impossible to think of any similar international duty 
which would be recognized by an equally large or even 
smaller body of people. There was, of course, before the 
nineteenth century, a large number of people — probably a 
certain number still exist — who believed that it was the 
duty of a state to spread the religion professed by its na- 

5 Gabriel Hanotaux, La Politique de VEquilibre, 1907-1911. 
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tionals even to the extent of exterminating the nationals of 
other states who refused to profess it. But although this 
might strictly be regarded as an instance of a once widely 
recognized international duty, in practice it was always a 
religious rather than an international duty. 

It now remains to consider negative international mo- 
rality. A statesman arguing that policy should be based 
on such morality would say in effect: "We ought not to do 
this, even though it is in our interests, because it is wrong." 
Now there is no doubt that many negative international 
duties of this kind are at least in theory and profession 
widely recognized and acknowledged. International law, 
in so far as it is customary international morality crys- 
tallized, is largely concerned with them. Its rules lay down 
the limits within which a nation may ruthlessly pursue 
its own interests. But international law covers only a very 
narrow field; and international morality even of the neg- 
ative sort is best studied in the wider field of foreign policy. 

The motives governing national actions and policy should 
themselves be studied in the utterances of statesmen re- 
sponsible for these actions and policy. Such a study reveals 
at once a curious paradox. In the first place it is beyond 
dispute that the actual standard of international morality 
as revealed in the actions of one state towards other 
states is very low when compared with the standard of 
individual morality in civilized or even uncivilized coun- 
tries. It is in fact so low that the plain man is often 
tempted to conclude that in practice no standard exists at 
all and that in the relations of independent states right and 
wrong really do have no place. And yet the persons pri- 
marily responsible for those actions hardly ever admit this, 
and in their public utterances they almost always assume 
that the standard of international is very much the same 
as that of individual morality. Their arguments can usu- 
ally be reduced to one of the three following forms: (1) We 
ought to do this because it is to our interest and it is morally 
right, (2) We ought to do this because it is to our interest 
and not morally wrong, (3) We ought not to do this because 
it is morally wrong. 
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The exceptional cases in which statesmen admit immoral 
or non-moral policy only serve to emphasize the truth of 
what I have said above. Bismarck alone among modern 
statesmen habitually denied the existence of international 
morality. "Every government," he said, "takes solely its 
own interest as the standard of its actions, however it may 
drape them with deductions of justice or sentiment." But 
it is noticeable that even Bismarck waited until he had 
retired from active participation in international politics 
before he allowed the world to know his real opinion upon 
the subject. Even he, so long as he was chancellor, draped 
his actions with deductions of right and wrong. But the 
clearest proof that statesmen feel that they can never afford 
publicly to deny the existence of international morality 
or to override its precepts is be to found in the defense by 
the present Imperial Chancellor of the invasion of Belgium. 
The argument which that defense implied was really this: 
"I admit that it is morally wrong to invade Belgium and 
a nation is not justified in doing what is morally wrong 
for its own interests; but it is justified when the case is 
one of necessity, one of life and death." In other words 
the Imperial Chancellor accepted the ordinary standard of 
individual morality as applicable to international relations, 
the standard which commonly says for instance: "It is 
wrong to tell lies, but of course in a matter of life and death 
one is justified in telling a lie." 

I suggest that there are two reasons why the paradox 
which I have pointed out exists and why although a stand- 
ard of international morality is always assumed and ad- 
mitted it has so very little effect upon international rela- 
tions. In the first place the actions of states to one another 
are hardly ever really influenced by public opinion. This 
is due partly to the traditional secrecy of Foreign Offices, 
but also partly to the fact that nearly everyone possesses 
a profound lack of interest in and sense of responsibility 
for his country's actions. If anyone thinks this an exagger- 
ated statement, he should read Chapters IV and V in Mr. 
Baty's International Law. Mr. Baty has collected a large 
number of cases in which for one reason or another powerful 
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states have "been led to" interfere with their smaller, and 
often uncivilized, brethren. It is impossible to read these 
instances without amazement at the cynical lack of morality 
in international actions. But it can hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say that not one person in a million, outside the 
ranks of international lawyers and civil servants, has any 
knowledge of how his country acted in these cases. How 
many Englishmen could tell you how the territory of Ja Ja 
became "incorporated in the British dominions," or how 
the German and British Foreign Offices dealt with Samoa? 
And what is true in these admittedly obscure cases, is 
hardly less true on the broader and more important stage 
of foreign policy. For the greater part of his life the ordi- 
nary man no more troubles himself with how his country 
is acting toward Germany than with how it is acting to- 
wards Ja Ja. 

Standards of morality depend to an enormous extent 
upon public opinion. Thus it is certain that every man's 
thoughts are far more immoral than his acts. The reason 
is that his thoughts are far less influenced than his acts 
by public opinion. And that brings us to the second cause 
of our paradox. Since public opinion and the ordinary 
standards of morality do not habitually influence inter- 
national actions, the character of those actions will largely 
depend upon the traditions and standards of that small 
class actually responsible for them. Now the traditions 
and moral standards of diplomacy are notoriously low. 
The publication of a dead diplomatist's severely expurgated 
memoirs is almost always remarkable for the divulging of 
some new and scandalous scandal. Behind the scenes one 
sees that, to alter slightly Hobbes' sentence, "in the rela- 
tions of diplomatists right and wrong, justice and injustice 
have no place." The standards of business morality are 
not usually considered high, but even a business man of 
repute would hesitate in important negotiations to tell a 
deliberate lie to another business man about a vital point, 
especially if he knew that two days later he would have to 
admit that it was a deliberate lie. But Baron von Aehren- 
thal on October 3, 1908, showed that a similar action by 
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the foreign minister of a great power towards the ambassa- 
dor of another great power is in diplomatic circles still 
possible. 6 

It is not therefore surprising that in practice international 
morality so rarely determines foreign policy. What does 
determine it is diplomatic morality. The result is that the 
motive of a state's action is frequently not even its own 
interests but the interests of particular persons. That is 
after all what is meant by the statement that the actions of 
European powers in the undeveloped quarters of the globe 
are so often influenced "by financial and commercial in- 
terests." And again the same is true in the wider field of 
foreign policy. Mr. Brailsford has already drawn at- 
tention to the curious case of Count Waldersee. The 
question of whether Germany should or should not provoke 
a war with France in 1889 was complicated by the desire 
of this commander-in-chief, "who was growing old," to lead 
his army in the field before his final retirement. "In the 
end it was found impossible to provide Count Waldersee 
with a European war, but to the astonishment of mankind, 
the Kaiser did, before he reached the age limit, arrange a 
punitive expedition to China for his benefit." 

L. S. Woolf. 

Richmond, England. 



6 On October 3 the British Ambassador, at Vienna, Sir W. E. Goschen, 
asked Baron von Aehrenthal officially whether he "had any knowledge of an 
impending proclamation of Bulgarian independence." Apparently Aehrenthal 
had not expected any inquiry about Bulgaria, at any rate he replied that "he 
had no knowledge of an impending proclamation of Bulgarian independence, 
that he did not consider it to be imminent, and added that there was no men- 
tion of it in Austro-Hungarian reports from Sofia." Meanwhile on the same 
day the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at Paris was, two days before his 
instructions, delivering to the French President the Emperor Francis Joseph's 
letter announcing the impending annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. The Pres- 
ident asked the Ambassador the same question as Sir W. E. Goschen was 
asking Aehrenthal, the Ambassador's reply was " C'est tout arrange^ Monsieur. 
La Bulgarie nous devancera d'un jour." The French Government communi- 
cated this piece of information to the British Government, thus Sir W. E. 
Goschen was able to "tax Baron von Aehrenthal with untruthfulness in the 
presence of several diplomatic witnesses." See The Hapsburg Monarchy by 
H. W. Steed, from which the above quotations are taken. 



